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SAINT LEO THE GREAT 


In 448, Eutyches, the head of one of the monasteries of 
Constantinople, was condemned by his bishop, Flavian, for 
denying that Our Lord had two distinct natures: he seems to 
have held some kind of coalescence or confusion of divinity 
and humanity in Him. Eutyches found a powerful ally in 
Dioscurus, Patriarch of Alexandria, who regarded him as a 
watchdog against a revival of the heresy of Nestorius who had 
so distinguished and separated the two natures as to make them 
two persons and whom his own predecessor Saint Cyril 
had condemned. Influenced by Eutyches and Dioscurus, the 
eastern emperor Theodosius called a council to meet at Ephesus 
to hear Eutyches’s appeal. Pope Saint Leo agreed with the 
emperor’s plan and told him that in a letter to Flavian he 
had expounded “‘what the Catholic Church believes and teaches 
about the mystery of the Lord’s Incarnation’’. 

This letter to Flavian is the ‘“‘Tome of Leo’. It was not read at 
Ephesus in 449—the “‘robbers’ den’ Leo called it, dominated 
by Dioscurus—but it was acclaimed at the genuine General 
Council of Chalcedon in 451: “Behold the Faith of the Fathers, 
the Faith of the Apostles! Thus through Leo has Peter spoken!” 
It is one of the most famous papal letters in history, one of the 
great documents of the Faith. 

This translation is offered to mark the fifteenth centenary of 
the great Pope’s death. It is made from Migne’s Patrologia 
Latina 54:757-777. The introductory and concluding sections 
of the letter, which are not doctrinal, are not given. 


of the Word of God and in his unwillingness to exert himself in 

the broad fields of sacred Scripture to gain light for his under- 
standing, [Eutyches] might at least have attentively listened to that 
common and undivided profession of all the faithful: that they 
believe in God the Father Almighty and in Jesus Christ His only 
Son Our Lord who was born of the Holy Spirit and the Virgin 
Mary. Nearly all heretical stratagems come to grief on these three 
points. Since God is believed to be both Almighty and a Father, 
the Son is shown to be co-eternal with Him, differing in no way 
from the Father, because, being God from God, the Almighty 
from the Almighty, He is born the co-eternal from the Eternal. 


|: HIS IGNORANCE of what he should believe about the Incarnation 
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He is not after Him in time, nor less in power, nor dissimilar in 


glory, nor separated in essence; it is the same Eternal Only. | 


begotten of the Eternal Begetter who is born of the Holy Spirit 
and the Virgin Mary. 

This birth in time took from, added nothing to that eternal 
divine birth, but devoted itself wholly to the restoration of deceived 
mankind, to the conquest of death and to the destruction by its 
own power of the devil who lorded it in the realm of death. We 
would be unable to overcome the author of sin and death unless 
He whom sin could not infect nor death hold down took our nature 
and made it His own. He was indeed conceived of the Holy Spirit 
in the womb of His Virgin Mother; and she bore Him as she had 
conceived Him: without hurt to her virginity. 

But if he was unable to draw genuine insight from this most 
pure spring of the Christian faith because his blindness had darkened 
the clear brilliance of the truth for him, Eutyches might have 
bowed to the teaching of the Gospel. And with Matthew saying 
“The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the Son of David, the 
Son of Abraham” (Mt. 1:1), he might also have found instruction 
in the Apostle’s preaching. And reading in the epistle to the 
Romans: “Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, 
separated unto the gospel of God, which He had promised before 
by his prophets in the holy Scriptures concerning his Son, who 
was made to him of the seed of David according to the flesh” 
(Rom. 1, 1), he might have turned his reverent attention to the 
pages of prophecy. And finding God promising Abraham: “In thy 
seed shall all the nations be blessed” (Gen. 12:3; 22:18), to forestall 
doubt about who was this seed, he might have followed the Apostle: 
“To Abraham were the promises made, and to his seed. He saith 


not: And to his seeds, as of many; but as of one: And to thy seed, | 
which is Christ” (Gal. 3:16). He might have listened in his heart 


to Isaias: “Behold a virgin shall receive in her womb and shall 
bear a son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel”, which means 
“God with us” (Js. 7:14; Mt. 1:23). In Isaias too he might have 
read: “A child is born to us, a son is given to us, whose power is 
on his shoulder, and they shall call his name the Angel of great 
counsel, Wonderful, Counsellor, God the Mighty, the Prince of 
peace, Father of the world to come” (Js. 9:6). 

He would not then fruitlessly say that the Word was made flesh 
in such a way that Christ, born from the Virgin’s womb, had the 
form of a man but had not a body truly taken from His mother. 
Did he perhaps think that Our Lord Jesus Christ was not of our 
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nature because the angel sent to blessed Mary ever-Virgin said: 
“The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee and the power of the Most 
High shall overshadow thee; and therefore also the Holy which 
shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God” (Luke 1:35)? 
That, because the Virg‘’s conceiving was a divine work, the flesh 
of the Person who was conceived was not of the nature of the 
its | person who conceived? But that uniquely wonderful and wonder- 
fully unique begetting must not be understood to mean that the 
novel way in which it was done took away what was proper to its 
nature. It was the Holy Spirit who made the Virgin pregnant but 
the Body was truly taken from a body. With Wisdom building 
‘ad | herself a house (Proverbs 9:1), “the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt amongst us (John 1:14): that is, in that flesh which He took 
from a human being and which He made alive with a rational 
ed | Soul. 

. With, therefore, what belongs to each nature intact while they 
ng | are united in one Person, lowliness is taken by majesty, weakness 
he | by strength, mortality by eternity. And to pay the debt of our 
condition, a nature that cannot suffer was united to one that could; 
he | 80 that, as befitted the healing of us, “‘one” and the same “Mediator 
Ie, | between God and men, the man Christ Jesus” (1 Tim. 2:5) could 
re die because of one nature and could not die because of the other. 

ho True God, therefore, is born in the whole and perfect nature of 
,” atrue man, complete in what is His, complete in what is ours. But 
he by what is ours we mean those things which the Creator fashioned 
hy | in us at the beginning and which He took in order to restore. In 
i] | the Saviour there was no trace of those elements which the deceiver 
e: | introduced and deceived man accepted. The fact that He submitted 8 
th | to share in human weaknesses did not mean that He shared in our es 
4, sin. He took the forrh of a servant without the stain of sin, enriching 
rt What was human, not lessening what was divine. That emptying- 
|| | Out, by which He who is invisible made Himself visible and the 
3 | Creator and Lord of all things willed to be one among mortals, 
was a condescension of mercy, not a failing in power. 

5 And so He who made man while remaining in the form of God, 
t _ the same Person is made man in the form of a servant. Each nature 
{ | keeps intact what belongs to it; just as the form of God does not 
take away the form of a servant, so the form of a servant does not 
diminish the form of God. It was the devil’s toast that man, 
deceived by his dishonesty, was left without the divine gifts; that, 
_ | stripped of the dowry of immortality, he had incurred the hard 
r | Sentence of death; while he himself had found some consolation 
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for his evil condition by having a companion of his sin; that because 
justice demanded it God also had changed His decree for man 
whom He had created in such great honour. There was need there- 
fore of a mysterious design, so that the unchangeable God, whose 
Will is necessarily gracious, might complete by a more hidden 
mystery the first arrangement of His love towards us, and man, 
who had been plunged into sin by diabolically wicked cunning, 
might not perish contrary to God’s plan. 

The Son of God, therefore, descending from His heavenly throne 
without withdrawing from the Father’s glory, enters this lower 
world, begotten in a new order, in a new birth. 

In a new order: invisible in what is His, He became visible in 
what is ours; beyond comprehension, He wished to be compre- 
hended; remaining eternal, He began to be in time. The Lord of 
all, veiling His immense majesty, took the form of a servant; God 
who cannot suffer deigned to be a Man who can; He who cannot 
die deigned to submit to the laws of death. 

He is begotten in a new birth because intact virginity, experienc- 
ing no concupiscence, supplied the material of His flesh. It was 
nature, not sin, that was taken from the Lord’s Mother; the fact 
that His birth was marvellous does not mean that in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, begotten from the Virgin’s womb, there is a nature 
dissimilar from ours. He who is true God, the same Person is true 
Man; and there is no falsehood in this unity in which the lowliness 


of manhood and the majesty of Godhead co-exist. Just as God is | 


not changed by being merciful, so the humanity is not destroyed 
by being honoured. Each nature, in communion with the other, 
does what is proper to it: the Word does what belongs to the Word, 
the humanity carries out what belongs to the humanity. One is 
brilliant with miracles, the other falls victim to injuries. As the 
Word does not withdraw from the equality it has with the Father 
in glory, so the humanity does not cease to be of the nature of our 
race. 


For one and the same Person—it must be said again and again— 


is truly the Son of God and truly the Son of man. He is God by the 
fact that “‘in the beginning was the Word and the Word was with 
God and the Word was God” (John 1:1); He is Man by the fact 
that “the Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst us”’ (John 1:14). 
He is God by the fact that “‘all things were made by him, and 
without him nothing was made” (John 1:3); He.is Man by the fact 
that: “he -was made of a woman, made. under thé law” (Gal. 4:4). 
The birth in the flesh manifests the human‘nature; the birth from 
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a Virgin points to the divine power. The lowly cradle shows the 
infancy of the Child (Luke 2:7); the voice of the angels declares 
the greatness of the Most High (Luke 2:13). He whom Herod 
wickedly plans to kill is like us in human beginnings (Mt. 2:16); 
He whom the wise men rejoice humbly to adore is the Lord of all. 
When He came to the baptism of John His fore-runner (Mt. 3:13), 
lest it should remain a secret that the divinity was veiled by the 
humanity, the Father’s voice sounded from heaven: “‘This is my 
beloved Son in whom I am well pleased” (Mt. 3:17). The cunning 
devil tempts Him as Man; the angels serve the same Person as God 
(Mt. 4:1; 4:11). To hunger, to thirst, to grow weary, to sleep—all 
that is clearly human. To feed five thousand with five loaves, to 
give to the woman of Samaria the living water to drink which 
satisfies all thirst (John 4:10), to walk on the surface of the sea 
with unsinking step (Mt. 14:25), to still the stormy waves with a 
rebuke (Luke 8:24)—all that is certainly divine. 

It is not the work of the same nature—I pass over a great deal— 
to weep in pity for a dead friend and then, when the covering of his 
tomb has been removed four days after interment, to call the same 
man back to life with a word of command (Jofn 11:35; 11:43); to 
hang on the cross and then, with day changed into night, to make 
all the elements tremble; to be pierced with nails and to open the 
gates of Paradise to the believing thief. Again, it is not of the same 
nature to say ‘My Father and I are one” (John 10:30) and to say 
“The Father is greater than I” (John 14:28). For although there is 
one Person in the Lord Jesus Christ,-God and Man, the dishonour 
common to God and Man has one source, their common glory has 
another. It is from us that He has the humanity in which He is less 
than the Father; it is from the Father that He has the divinity in 
which He is equal to the Father. 

That we may understand this unity of Person in both natures, 
we read that the Son of man descended from heaven when the 
Son of God took flesh from the Virgin of whom He was born. 


_ Again, it is the Son of God who is said to be crucified and buried, 


although He suffered these things not in the divinity by which the 
Only-begotten is co-eternal and consubstantial with the Father 
but in the weakness of human nature. And so, in keeping with the 
Apostle’s comment ‘‘For if they had known it, they would never 
have crucified the Lord of majesty” (1 Cor. 2:8), we all acknowledge 
in the Creed that the. Only-begotten Son of God was crucified and 
buried. When Our Lord and Saviour Himself was refining His 
disciples’ ‘faith’ by His questions, He asked: “‘Whom do men say 
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that the Son of man is?” And when they had repeated the various 
opinions of others, He asked: “But whom do you say that I am?” 
I who am the Son of man, whom you see in the form of a servant 
and in true humanity, whom do you say that I am? And blessed 
Peter, divinely inspired and destined to benefit all nations by his 
confession, said: ““Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God” 
(Mt. 16:16). He was deservedly proclaimed blessed by the Lord, 
and drew the permanence of his name and power from the chief 
rock—this man who through the Father’s revelation acknowledged 
the same Person to be the Son of God and the Christ; for to accept 
one without the other was no use for salvation: it was as dangerous 
to believe that the Lord Jesus Christ was only God without humanity 
as to believe that He was only Man without divinity. 

The resurrection was surely that of a true body: the Person who 
was raised up was no other than the Person who had been crucified 
and had died. And after the resurrection, what else did that delay 
of forty days effect than to clarify the whole content of our faith 
beyond all doubt? He spoke and lived and ate with His disciples; 
when they were in the grip of doubt, He allowed them to examine 
Him, to touch Him carefully and attentively; with the doors shut, 
He came to them and breathed the Holy Spirit into them (John 
20:22); giving them the light of understanding, He opened the 
secret of sacred Scripture to them. Again, the same Person showed 
them the wound in His side, the marks of the nails and all the signs 
of His very recent passion, saying: “See my hands and feet, that 
it is I myself. Handle and see; for a spirit has not flesh and bones, 
as you see me to have” (Luke 24:39). He did all this that we might 
acknowledge that distinct divine and human natures are undivided 
in Him; and that we might so know that the Word is not what the 
flesh is and confess that the one Son of God is both Word and flesh. 

We have to consider Eutyches as completely devoid of any grasp 


of this mystery of the faith since he has acknowledged our nature | 


in the Only-begotten of God neither in the lowliness of mortality 
nor in the glory of resurrection. He has not been frightened by the 
declaration of the blessed apostle and evangelist John: “Every 
spirit which confesses that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of 
God; and every spirit that dissolves Jesus is not of God, and this 
is antichrist” (I John 4:2-3). But what is it to dissolve Jesus, unless 
it be to separate human nature from Him, and to make void with 
impudent fictions the mystery by which alone we are svved? 
Involved in obscurity about the nature of Christ’s body, he is neces- 
sarily just as blindly foolish about His passion. If he does not think 
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that the cross of the Lord is false and does not doubt that real 
suffering was endured for the world’s salvation, then let him 
acknowledge the flesh of Him whose death he believes in, let him 
avow that a man whom he knows was able to suffer was a man 
whose body was of our nature; for to deny the real flesh is to deny 
the bodily passion. 

If therefore he accepts the Christian faith and listens to what 
the gospel proclaims, let him see what nature hung on the cross, 
pierced through with nails; and let him understand whence the 
blood and water flowed when the soldier opened the side of the 
Crucified with his spear, to enrich God’s Church with bath and 
cup. And let him listen to the blessed apostle Peter declaring that 
the Spirit sanctifies by the sprinkling of the blood of Christ. Let 
him not just cursorily read these words of the same apostle: 
“Knowing that you were not redeemed with corruptible things, 
as gold or silver, from your vain conversation of the tradition of 
your fathers, but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
unspotted and undefiled’ (1 Peter 1:18-19). Let him not oppose 
the testimony of the blessed apostle John: “And the blood of 
Jesus Christ the Son of God cleanses us from all sin” (1 John 1:7). 
And again: “This is the victory which overcomes the world: our 
faith’ (1 John 5:4). And: ““Who is he who overcomes the world 
but he who believes that Jesus is the Son of God? This is he who 
came by water ard blood, Jesus Christ: not by water only, but by 
water and blood. And it is the Spirit who testifies that the Spirit 
is the truth. Because there are three who give testimony, the Spirit, 
the water and blood, and the three are one” (1 Jo/in 5:5, 6, 8). 

The Spirit surely of sanctification, the Blood of redemption, the 
water of baptism; these three are one and remain undivided and 
none of them loses its connection with the others. For it is by her 
faith that in Christ Jesus there is neither humanity without true 
divinity nor divinity withovt true humanity that the Catholic 
Church lives; it is on this faith that she thrives. 


(Translated by Stephen Redmond, Gonzaga College, Dublin.) 
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THE IRISH OBSERVED 


MAURICE ADELMAN 


IHE PHENOMENON OF THE IRISH in the United States is one 

which has seemed to fascinate many writers, whether they 

be sociologists, humorists, song writers, historians, or 
novelists. For the Irish have become, as a group, prototypes of the 
so-called American success story: a people who were economically 
deprived, politically limited, socially excluded and _ religiously 
discriminated against in their native country have become so much 
a part of the fabric of American life that the group as such has lost 
much of its identity and particular characteristics. 

The sociologist would praise this assimilation as showing the 
triumphs of the United States socio-economic community. He 
would praise the glories of the so-called melting pot, and for him 
the situation would provide a renewal of that secular optimism 
which sees in conformity a triumph. 

The humorist would probably not recognise the degree that the 
assimilation has taken place, save to realise that the Paddys and 
the Biddys of former stories would have to have their names and 
dialect changed because the gaucheries of the ancestors of those of 
Irish descent no longer exist; and, more important, the sensitive 
Irish are no longer as apt to take humorous jibes with forbearance. 

The songwriters, too, have had to change their course. No longer 
does the struggling immigrant of former days dream .“‘when you 
and I were young, Maggie”’ or of taking Kathleen home again to 
Ireland, left with sorrow.and .never without the thought of the 
supposedly lamenting immigrant. The Ireland of today’s song is 
typified by those in the musical comedy Finian’s.. Rainbow—the 
romanticised Ireland that never existed. The Mamie O’Rourke and. 
the Peggy O’Neill of the turn-of-the-century ballad no longer 
inspire melody. 

The historian, whether professional or amateur, from time to 
time has sought to record the impact of the Irish in the United 
States. Yet within the last few years the only serious work—save 
for an occasional student’s dissertation—on the Irish whether in 
Ireland or later in the United States was To the Golden Door by 
that great good friend of Ireland and Pulitzer prize winner, 
George Potter. The historian has moved on to the atomic age or 
to the irretrievably muddled political activities of the Balkan states. 

The field, if only by default, has been left to the novelist. One 
of the most able craftsmen of today has leaped into this breach 
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with two extremely perceptive novels which, in point of fact, have 
outdone the sociologists, the humorists, the songwriters, and the 
historians in a knowing and understanding of the changes wrought 
in the minds and characters of people one to three generations 
removed from the Galway farms to the atmosphere of the United 
States, or more particularly New England. The author is, of course, 
Edwin O’Connor; the books are the prizewinning The Last Hurrah 
of a few years back and the newly published and widely acclaimed 
The Edge of Sadness. 

What makes O’Connor’s two books so significant is that in each 
the Irish immigrant has become an American; it is this change 
which O’Connor has so accurately recorded. The change has meant 
perhaps greater economic and educational opportunities, but it 
has been accompanied by a loss of many of the traits which have 
made and which make the Irish so characteristically unique a race. 

In The Last Hurrah O’Connor recounted the last political 
campaign of an ageing politician, Frank Skeffiington, who, some 
say, curiously resembled the late James Michael Curley in a city 
which appeared to some to be most reminiscent of Boston. 
Skeffington represented the last of the breed; he was the son of 
immigrants and, with little opportunity for education, had risen 
to be governor and congressman by dint of a shrewd mind, a golden 
tongue, and a most efficient political machine built on knowing 
individuals, doing favours for them in return for their political 
support, and, basically and most important, being involved in 
their lives. 

A characteristic description of his knowledge of and his dealing 
with the people was the rapid manner in which he handled: his 
correspondence. This was done 


with great atteniion for detail, for Skeffington had built his 
life upon such personal contact, carefully established and just 
as carefully preserved. In correspondence as well as in the 
face-to-face encounter, one had to remember all the minute 
details that made all the difference: the salutation to old 
Mrs. Lothrop always to read ““My dear Lady” rather than 
“Dear Julia’, and in the body of the letter a solicitous inquiry 
about the indisposition of her dypsomaniac nephew; T. F. 
Casey always to be addressed as “Old Friend Tim’’; the 
. patriarch of the vast Esposito brood to be called “‘Signor”’ 
- and to be complimented upon the hideous grotto he had 
donated, twenty-five years before, to’ Our Lady of Loreto 
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Church; the favoured diminutive of E. Myron Goldfarb to 
be spelled ““Myque’’ rather than “Mike”, and E. Myron 
himself to be consoled on the death of his cousin, the rabbi. 

Of such small things was success compounded; this Skeffing- 
ton firmly believed and allowed none of his subordinates to 
forget ... 


Skefiington’s contemporaries were all people of varying charms 
but with distinctive and memorable characteristics. There was 
Festus “Mother” Garvey, described by the Cardinal as that 
“perennial reservoir of trashy pietism’’, who carried his ancient, 
but fierce, Ma around with him for purposes of political endorse- 
ment; there was Delia Boylan who, save for a few hours of sleep 
at night, spent all of her time at the wakes of her many friends and 
acquaintances; there was Ditto Boland who echoed every word of 
Skeffington’s and made up an immovable rearguard and holding 
action, if necessary, in the Skeffington entourage; there was the 
legendary Ellen O’Donoghue who, widowed shortly after her arrival, 
raised a large family on the proceeds of a small candy store. 

The next generation begins to show some signs of the influence 
of the new world on the old immigrant. Perhaps the most trenchant 
description of the new thought and the new habits of the Irish in 
America is that of Roger Sugrue, father-in-law of Adam Caulfield, 
Skeffiington’s only nephew. Roger was 


a stocky, bald verbose man of fifty-five who, every evening 
when the sun went down, slipped into the crimson smoking- 
jacket with the Harvard seal on the left breast pocket. He was 
proud of his alma mater, so proud, indeed, that he had almost 
forgotten his misery as an undergraduate: the poor Irish boy 
on the make, socially and financiaily ambitious, forever sub- 
jected to the handicaps of poverty and the fact of being a 
representative of a race which had produced that young 
usurper, Skeffington. There had been sneers, an almost per- 
petual chill; Roger had never forgiven Skeffington for them. 
But now long an alumnus, he had forgiven the college. The 
fact of his attendance had given him cachet; more, he reasoned 
that the secular academic background lent him additional 
distinction as a Catholic. It was kind of a proof of his Faith; 
he had been exposed to error, he had emerged intact. He was 
grateful to his school for having failed to defeat him. 
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What of the youngest generation? There was Adam Caulfield 
who drew a cartoon strip for children for the daily newspaper’s 
comic section; there was Nancy Mangan whose house was reputed 
to be the only one in the city “‘where after dinner everyone drinks 
on an empty stomach”’; there was Frank Skeffington, Jun., dragged 
through law school at his father’s insistence but best known 
throughout the city for his dancing ability. 

And there was Kevin McCluskey, Skeffington’s opponent in this 
last election. Kevin McCluskey, the hope of the new generation, the 
one whom all the anti-Skeffingtonians, Protestant and Catholic, 
gathered around as perhaps the least objectionable candidate and 
the most likely to defeat the old man. What of McCluskey? One of 
his more realistic viewers of the campaign had this to say about the 
young product of all Catholic training: 


Mediocre! Mediocre in school, in college, and in the law 

school, my dear man! I’ve seen the records! I’ve talked to the 

teachers! Oh, undistinguished! Poor in sports! I’ve talked to 

the coaches. Something wrong with the co-ordination; couldn’t 

catch a ball if you threw it right at him! Slow in the reflexes! 

Slow in body, slow in mind! No capacity! Passed the bar on 

the strength of being a veteran! Oh, I’ll have to tell the people 

the truth about him on the platform. I'll have to say “Dear 
friends, you’re being asked to cast your precious vote for a 

good-looking youngster with nothing upstairs but a mass of 
floating custard. You’re being asked to put at the switch-heads 

of the city a handsome young fellow who wears hundred dollar 

suits, Panama straw hats, and says ‘Pardon-me-Miss-did-I- 

step-on-your-foot?’ at the parish dances. Marvellous! Nice 

manners, dear friends! Nice! But when he adds up two and 

two he gets five and a half for an answer, and when he sued the 

city two years ago for Danny Deacy he lost Danny the case 

because he thought all the banks were closed on Groundhog 

Day! He thought it was a legal holiday, dear friends! Oh, a 

grand young man, but simple!” ... 


And yet McCluskey did defeat Skeffington in the election. The 
death knell sounded once again for the old order. The replacements 
were malleable, undistinguished, and possessed, in many instances, 
only of carbon copy minds. Thus was the problem seén in the 
political structure of a'city in which the Irish immigrants played - 
so large 4 part.. The emphasis of The Last Hurrah was onthe older’ 
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generation and the world of politics. What does O’Connor have to 
say about the social and clerical worlds, particularly with emphasis 
on the generation once removed from the immigrants by money, 
education and social position? 

The Edge of Sadness, the latest of O’Connor’s works, undertakes 
to study this problem. Again O’Connor has chosen to look at a 
microcosm of three generations of Irish in New England, but the 
emphasis has shifted. 

Charlie Carmody, representative of the old Skeffington genera- 
tions, has made a fortune as a miserly landlord of a large number 
of slum and near-slum properties in an unnamed New England city. 
A family tyrant, Charlie is not without his charm; and his fond 
recollections of himself and his many virtues (singularly unrecog- 
nised by people other than Charlie) have convinced him that he is 
none other than the good, considerate man he thinks himself to be. 
He has left his mark on his four surviving children. 

Father John Carmody, one of his sons, is a cold, reserved man 
who is bitter against his father and aloof from his fellow man. 
Pastor of the large and prosperous parish to which his father 
belongs, he wishes to be anywhere outside the pale of his father’s 
presence and the memory of his father’s antics. His brother Dan 
is the family ne’er-do-well; unlike his father everything his hand 
touches turns not to gold but to sawdust. A quick man to scent a 
worthless gold mine, Dan has to be bailed out by his father on 
numerous occasions from successive failing schemes. 

Mary Carmody is her father’s beaten down housekeeper. Sixty 
years old and without a moment’s thought for herself or her wishes, 
Mary has served as the doormat of her father’s will. Her sister 
Helen O’Donnell has married—to escape the family roof?—and 
amidst the pompous prosperity of her physician husband she 
serves as the link to all the other members of her family. 

What of the younger generation? Typically, there is only one 
grandchild—Ted O’Donnell. He and his wife, Anne, are both 
products of good schools, both appear to be the standard suburbia 
product, intellectually and culturally, which dots so much of the 
American countryside; and both are at a loss in Charlie Carmody’s 
world—and even in the O’Donnell’s world. Ted is an aspiring 
young politician (who, some have said, resembles another inter- 
nationally renowned politician of similar ancestry) for whom 
collecting money at a church door seems to be the proper way to 
make one’s self known in an area in which people are not interested 
in the Americans for Democratic Action. Ted and Anne find the 
older generations incomprehensible. 
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Into the world of the Carmodys Father Hugh Kennedy re-enters. 
He has returned from a four-year stay at a religious retreat in the 
West to become pastor of Old Saint Paul’s, a run-down parish in a 
run-down neighbourhood for which the bishop has only one hope— 
that he will not have to close it. 

Father Kennedy is the catalyst through which we see the Carmodys 
en famille. Ostensibly he is telling the story of his friends, but in 
actuality he is telling the story of himself. For he is the observer 
who has recognised the changes that have occurred from the 
garrulous talkers of the older generation to the aloof, impersonal 
members of the younger. 

What O’Connor has done in his later work is to develop the 
theme only briefly touched on in the earlier work: the conflict and 
the pressures upon the descendent of the Irish immigrants between 
the fondly revered world of his parents and the bruising reality of 
urban American life. 

A hint of this could be seen in The Last Hurrah in the person of 
the Cardinal’s secretary, Monsignor Killian (who, incidentally, 
was a visitor in the not too distant past at Maynooth). The young 
prelate had romanticised Skeffington, according to his superior; 
but, more important, he was trying to bridge the gap intellectually 
and emotionally between the worlds of Skeffington and McCluskey. 
He understood both worlds and wanted to keep some of the old 
with the new. 

In The Edge of Sadness Father Hugh Kennedy has not faced the 
challenge. After his father’s death from cancer, Father Hugh 
retreated virtually into his own world of memories. Aided by 
alcohol, he contrived to spend as little time as possible with the 
reality around him until it became necessary for the bishop to 
remove him from his pastorate. 

Even after his return from the rest cure, Father Hugh in point 
of fact has net come to understand his challenge. At Old Saint 
Paul’s he does the minimum because he feels that there is no 
reason or demand to do more than the minimum. He is somewhat 
bemused when his curate, the incredibly well delineated Father 
Danowski, in a short time knows more of the parish and more of 
the parish people than does Father Hugh. This still doesn’t move 
him to come to grips with himself. 

Rather he tells the story of his association with the Carmodys 
with many long digressions about things his father said and did, 
what he and John and Helen Carmody did as children; all is spun 
into the finest web of memory. It is evocative of further thoughts 
and even more inaction. 
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Only after Father John Carmody spells out to Father Hugh ina 
vivid but not always pleasant scene some of his faults does Father 
Hugh attempt to get hold of himself to become part of the world 
about him. That he does is probable but that he will continue to 
do so is problematic. Not that he necessarily will return to the 
practices which necessitated the rest cure, but the habits of a life- 
time are not that easily overcome by a moment or a week of good 
resolution. 

All of this is perhaps the long way around to analysing how well 
O’Connor has caught the vanishing spirit of the Irish immigrant in 
the United States. Although Saint Patrick’s Day is made much of 
both by Irish and non-Irish people, does it mean anything more 
to most of the celebrators than a chance for a mid-winter holiday? 
But, more to the point, the liberality of Irish hospitality, the 
friendly concern and the pious associations of the wake, the involve- 
ment with others and the close dependence on the Church are 
rapidly disappearing under the more conforming pressures of an 
industrialised and hurried society. The time for good talk and 
philosophical musings seems to have disappeared; the man of 
monumental knowledge, though perhaps not heavy with the world’s 
possessions, is not the ideal; a view of the cosmos with God in 
His proper place has been eroded. 

These O’Connor sees, and these he sees sadly. He, too, has. the 
touch of nostalgia that so afflicted Father Hugh Kennedy, and he 
communicates: it to his readers. Perhaps some of that nostalgia 
could be put to the good use of preserving some of the better virtues 
and the more attractive traits in everyday life. His book can help 
the perceptive reader stub his mental toe on this point. 

But withal the reader will have to come to rest where Father 
Hugh Kennedy came to rest. The world of the memory may be a 
fine and fond place, immune from the harsher realities of the 
present generation; but staying in it is no answer to the new society 
which has developed. As Father Hugh Kennedy can no more turn 
his back on the present day needs of the parishioners of Old Saint 
Paul’s, so neither, of course, can we. We should keep the good of 
the old with the good of the new. 

However in doing this there is bound to be mental and emotional 
conflict; it is this conflict which O’Connor. caught from the outside 
in The Last Hurrah and which he so poignantly has captured from 
the inside'in The Edge of Sadness. What will he find when he looks 
atthe in many ways rootless generation which i is now coming into 
its own? 


MAURICE ADELMAN 
3040 Idaho Avenue, Washington 16, D.C. 
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THE SPOUSE OF THE SOUL 


SACERDOS 


groom to express the relationship of the soul with Christ. 

It is to be found in writers as diverse as Saint Gregory 
of Nyssa, Saint Francis of Assisi, Saint Johnof the Cross, Saint 
Gertrude, Saint Thérése of Lisieux. Indeed there is hardly a great 
spiritual writer who does not use this image, though the extent of 
the use made of it varies greatly. There is also considerable variety 
of tone or atmosphere in the use of it, e.g. one might contrast the 
noble seraphic ardour of Saint John of the Cross with the direct 
simplicity and sweetness of Saint Thérése of Lisieux. 


| Me« OF THE SAINTS have used the figure of Bride and Bride- 


1. THE LANGUAGE OF SAINT BERNARD 


Let us examine a little more closely the use of this figure in one 
of these writers—Saint Bernard, Doctor of the Church. 

The image of Bride and Bridegroom is everywhere in Saint 
Bernard’s writings. Sometimes it expresses the union of Christ with 
the Church, more often it expresses the union of Christ with the 
individual soul. The following passage is typical and it provides us 
with a brief sketch of the saint’s whole doctrine on the matter: 

“Words cannot be found so sweet as to express the sweet affections 
of the Word and the Soul for each other, except Bride and Bride- 
groom. For persons so related all things are held in common. There 
is nothing that one can appropriate as his own, nothing that one 
can divide so that the other is excluded from a share. Both have one 
inheritance, one home, one table, even one flesh. If, therefore, to 
love is the chief prerogative of those espoused, not inappropriately 
the soul who loves may be called by the name of spouse or bride. 
The soul who loves asks a kiss. It does not ask liberty, nor reward, 
nor heritage, nor finally, even knowledge, but a kiss—clearly after 
the manner of the chastest spouse burning with holy love and 
altogether powerless to conceal the flame that consumes her’’.t 

Writings such as this may be looked at either from the point of 
view of doctrine or of atmosphere. The doctrine is that there is a 
very strong bond of union between Christ and the soul and that 
this bond is primarily a bond of love. The atmosphere of this kind of 
writing combines simple tenderness with sublimity in a way that is 


“ae Saint Bernard, On the Love of God (Father Connolly), Burns and Oates, 
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not at all easy to apprehend. For we are tempted to attend to one 
or the other too much. If we attend too much to the simple tenderness 
of the images, we are in danger of understanding what is spiritual 
after a carnal manner. Saint Bernard prefaces his Sermons on the 
Canticle of Canticles with the warning that such thoughts are not 
for “souls that are weak and imperfect and but recently converted 
from the world”. 

But we can also end by attending too much to the sublime con- 
ceptions and too little to the bridal imagery. If we do this we shall 
miss much of the colour and fragrance of this special atmosphere 
and we shall wonder why the saint could not use a more spiritual or 
transcendent set of images. 

Clearly both doctrine and atmosphere are open to exaggeration 
and misunderstanding. The plain “‘down-to-earth” man will treat 
such language with great caution and may be tempted to rule it out 
altogether. This was certainly the attitude of one “down-to-earth” 
man—Martin Luther. 


2. THE PROTEST OF MARTIN LUTHER 


The year 1519 saw Martin Luther at the height of his literary 
powers. So great was his output that he kept three printers busy; so 
acceptable were his writings that most of them were reprinted almost 
at once in different cities. This was the case with his celebrated 
Treatise on the Contemplation of the Blessed Passion of Christ which 
appeared first in Griinenberg in March 1519 and was immediately 
reprinted in Leipzig, Munich, Basel, Nuremberg, Augsburg and 
Strasburg. At the same time he published the first part of his Studies 
in the Psalms. In both of these writings he strongly attacked the 
Bride and Bridegroom imagery as used of the relationship of Christ 
and the soul. 

Here is how Heinrich Boehmer, Protestant historian of Luther, 
sums up this attack: 

“In the Treatise on the Contemplation of the Blessed Passion of 
Christ Luther touched for the first time on a problem which specially 
interested monastics. It is the question whether or not to approve 
the ‘wooing of Christ’ recommended especially by Saint Bernard, 
which seeks by methodical submersion in the life and suffering of 
Christ to engender in the soul a feeling of the nearness and presence 
of the soul’s Bride (sic) and then to associate with Christ as Bride and 
Bridegroom in a sensuous-supersensuous devotion. Luther answered 
this question with a flat negative. Anyone, he wrote, who reflects 
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on Christ’s Passion in this way makes it a form of self-gratification. 
Christ Himself earnestly forbade such compassion when He said to 
the women who wept as they followed Him: ‘Weep for yourselves 
and for your children’. Proper reflection on Christ’s Passion means 
to make clear to oneself the ‘unshakeable earnestness of God with 
regard to sin and sinners’ which is revealed therein. 

“In the Studies in the Psalms which appeared at the same time, 
Luther expressed himself just as unequivocably with regard to this 
sort of mysticism, which was cultivated with particular zeal in the 
nunneries and which was very often accompanied there by pro- 
nounced pathological aberrations. The sensual images and com- 
parisons of the Song of Solomon, he declared here, can only be 
used as a symbol of the fellowship which exists between Christ and 
the believers if one regards them as the experiences of the wholly 
unsensuous affections of faith, hope and charity. Not only did he 
reject this “bride-mysticism’, but he also declared his absolute 
opposition to the methods of the so-called ‘speculative mysticism’ 
(cf. Tauler, etc.). Thus he now rejected all mysticism’”’.? 

Here is a well-defined attitude, logical and coherent, typically 
Lutheran. Luther was not that weak sort of thinker who rejects 
something because it has been abused or exaggerated by stupid and 
dishonest people. No, he was a man with a new mind, a penetrating 
search-light under which every religious topic showed itself in a 
characteristic way, just as, say, the artistic vision of a Van Gogh 
or a Picasso reveals always its own special world of objects. 

I think it can be said that many people who would have nothing 
to do with Lutheran theology in general will find in themselves a 
certain sympathy for this forthright condemnation of “‘bride- 
mysticism”. The phrase “pronounced pathological aberrations” 
will, of course, commend itself immediately to a certain type of mind. 
But even those who are not impressed by post-Freudian attitudes 
may be very impressed by the insistence on “‘the wholly unsensuous 
affections of faith, hope and charity”. Here, it seems, is solid, man'y 
theological common sense, an antidote to all weak emotionalism. 
The language of Saint Bernard may be suited to women and those 
of an effeminate and passive disposition; it is not the language of 
men. 

It would seem that we are here touching on something very deep 
in Luther and Lutheranism. It is the same attitude that is in part 
responsible for the rejection of the Catholic devotion to Our Blessed 


2. Martin Luther: Road to Reformation, trans. of Der Junge Luther, Thames 
and Hudson, 1957, pp. 262, 263. 
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Lady. It is an attitude that will be found even among Catholics, for 
an attitude is nothing definite and definable and, therefore, quite 
compatible with the rejection of the errors of doctrine that spring 
from it. It is an attitude of hard commonsense, of carefully tempered 
and measured ideals, of shrewd intelligence. Above all it is, or seems 
to be, a masculine attitude. In this lies its strength—and its weakness, 
It is not good for man to be alone, neither is it good for the manly 
virtues to be cultivated alone. A spirituality that is merely masculine 
is just as weak as a spirituality that is merely feminine. Lutheran 
spirituality lacks that “‘gentleness which, wed to manhood, makes 
the man’’. Tenderness, the childlike heart and all that is given to 
the sou] in the more delicate anointings of the Holy Spirit—all this 
is lacking and the soul is greatly weakened by its absence. It is in 
truth a most wonderful thing that when the Lord announces that it 
is not good for man to be alone He should choose to strengthen man 
by giving him, not a being stronger than himself, but a being weaker 
than himself. 

The spirit is not weakened by the development of the gentler 
“feminine” virtues, rather is it strengthened, completed, perfected. 
Modesty, silence, gentleness, sweetness, tenderness, meekness— 
such are the qualities of the perfect bride and it is these qualities 
that give true beauty and strength to the soul. Without them the 
spirit may grow but it does not flower and bear fruit in due season; 
it is like the barren figtree that flaunts its useless greenery. 

But there is the other extreme—the kind of spirituality that is 
all devotion and tears and desires for God, yet lacks realism or self- 
knowledge, that is perhaps turned in on itself, seeing itself as the 
Bride of Christ, but seeing itself rather than Christ. Nor can it be 
denied that the language and imagery of Saint Bernard and of many 
of the great saints can be misused by this kind of emasculated 
spirituality; and this can lead to all kind of foolishness and extrava- 
gance. 

Clearly there is need for some guiding principle or principles, 
some system within which all the elements grow together harmon- 
iously. 


3. THE WAY OF SAINT JOHN OF THE CROSS 


The kind of “‘bride-mysticism’’ against which Luther reacted so 
strongly was very much cultivated in sixteenth-century Spain. The 
language of Ramon Lull was no less ardent and tender than that of 
Saint Bernard and the great Franciscans, such as Bernardino de 
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Laredo and Francisco de Osuna, followed in the same tradition and 
used the same idiom. 

The Spanish temperament is particularly suited to the develop- 
ment of this kind of devotion and it is also open to the exaggeration 
and distortions that may attend it. This was especially true in the 
sixteenth century, Spain’s Golden Age, when men set about the 
conquest of heaven’s heights in the same spirit as her great soldiers 
and adventurers set about the conquest of foreign lands. It was a time 
of strong passions and of great deeds, of emphatic and colourful 
personalities. 

There was much true spirituality, much genuine charity and true 
idealism. But there were also deviations and distortions. 


The epithet “‘sensuous-supersensuous”’, used by Dr. Boehmer, is 
by no means unfair or inaccurate as descriptive of certain aspects and 
phases of this devotion. There is, in the human personality a large 
domain where sense and spirit intermingle, where spiritual thoughts 
such as that of the Goodness of God, or His Mercy, or the Passion 
of Christ, or the motherly presence of Mary, may give rise to strong 
sensible or sensuous feelings. Mystical writers refer to the feelings 
as “sensible sweetness”’ or “‘sensible consolations”. Those who come 
to experience them often lose all taste for mere “earthly” joys. All 
their desires are fixed in the things of God; they are happy when 
consolations come and sad when consolation is absent. 


Obviously there is a real danger that the soul may become 
attached to these consolations and this is a danger against which 
alrot all spiritual guides warn the soul. Time and again the 
Imitation of Christ stresses the need for loving God in “desolation” 
as well as in time of consolations. The soul that becomes attached 
to consolations will easily come to revel in the language of “‘bride- 
mysticism’”’ and may indeed verify Luther’s charge that their 
devotion is nothing but “‘self gratification’’. 


Saint John of the Cross had much to do with the spiritual direction 
of the nuns of the Teresian Carmel, generous, ardent souls who 
wanted above all things union with their ““Spouse’’, Jesus Christ. He 
did not have to read Luther’s treatises to see the dangers and pit- 
falls that his spiritual children might encounter. In fact no man has 
ever written more feelingly or accurately of the dangers that beset 
the soul in its journeys “through the borderlands of sense and 
spirit”’. 

It was in order to arm his spiritual children against these dangers 
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that he composed the Mount of Perfection.’ This is simply a diagram 
showing three paths, one of which leads to the summit of the 
Mountain of Perfection. One of the two false roads is the way of 
earthly pleasures and earthly honours; the other—and this is the 
main point in the diagram—is the way of spiritual delights, sweet- 
nesses, comforting visions, favours of every kind. 

This second path does not lead to perdition, but neither does it 
lead to the summit of the mountain. This is reached by the middle 
path only, that of which is described by one word repeated six 
times—anada, nothing. It is the way of the soul which seeks nothing 
but God, that rests neither in material goods nor in spiritual goods 
but looks to the full and complete object of all desire—God as He 
is in Himself. To follow this path the soul does not have to forego 
these goods altogether; it may use them and even enjoy them; but 
it cannot rest in them. 

Now the strange thing about this diagram of the Mount of 
Perfection is that the same things which are ruled out as belonging 
to the way of spiritual goods are in fact found on the summit of the 
mountain—joy, repose, sweetness, etc. In fact, all possible spiritual 
goods are found there and seem, therefore, to be regarded as 
attainable even in this life. 

The answer to this paradox is that they are found at the summit 
as results of union with God and not as objects sought for their own 
sake. The soul that has reached the summit has no real attachment 
to anything but God and so God is able to bestow on it the fullness 
of His gifts. The reception of this or that gift does not close up the 
soul: it is still open to the Infinite Good Who has an infinity of goods 
to bestow on it. What God seeks above all is that the soul should 
not be narrow in its desires, for He has greater gifts for it, having in 
fact created it for these greater gifts and above all for the gift of 
Himself. That is why Saint Thérése of Lisieux saw so much signifi- 
cance in her reaction to the basket of toys given her as a child to 
choose from: “I choose ail’’, she said and she understood later that 
this is, in fact, the fundamental principle of the spiritual life. The 
soul that chooses all chooses God. In fact this is the only way to 
find God completely. 

Todo y nada—all and nothing. This is not a bleak doctrine of 
absolute self-denial; it is the very commonsense of love. It is the 
principle that governs every espousal, every marriage ceremony. 

3. Cf. articles in MOUNT CARMEL, Winter 1959 and Spring 1960. The usual 
representation of the Mount (e.g., that at the head of Peers’s Complete Works) 
is incorrect. 
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The bride leaves everything that she may find all her joy in her 
spouse. She leaves her father’s house and the companions of her 
youth and this is a kind of annihilation, a way of nada. She enters 
into a larger life and a more perfect and fruitful love. If marriage 
were not such a large and fundamental relationship, it would not be 
necessary to leave all else behind in this absolute way. It is because 
the new experience promises to fill the whole life of the bride that 
her heart must be emptied of everything and everybody. 

Perhaps these words are too strong as a description of human 
marriage. They are verified in the ideal marriage, but the ideal is 
hardly found here below. The truth is that the ideal may be found 
here below but not in human marriage. It is found only in the union 
of the soul with Christ. Here the whole heart is filled, completely, 
eternally. The Spouse is so great, so worthy, so beautiful that all 
else must go.... 

All else, even the gifts by which the Spouse has drawn the Bride 
to Himself—the fervours and sweetnesses, the exquisite touch of His 
tenderness. They must go as objects of attachment; the Bride must 
prefer the Bridegroom to His gifts. 

Where Luther condemns “‘bride-mysticism”’ because of its dangers, 
Saint John of the Cross saves it by giving it its true scope and 
meaning. Once he has established the principle by which this love 
is purified and elevated, he is free to extol its beauty and glory— 
this he does in some of the most wonderful poetry ever made. 


Rejoice my love with me, 

And in your beauty see us both reflected; 
By mountain-slope and lea 

Where purest rills run free 
We'll pass into the forest undetected. 


The breathing air so keen, 
The song of Philomel: the waving charm 
Of groves in beauty seen; 
The evening so serene— 
With fire that can consume yet do no harm.‘ 


Here is true love, love serene, love beyond all passion, a love 
beyond even that angelic love of which Rilke was to dream. It is the 
love that comes to the Bride that has given all to the Divine Spouse, 


4. Spiritual Canticle, concluding stanzas spoken by the Bride, translated by 
Roy Campbell, Penguin Books, 1960. 
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even her very self. It is the love that has given warmth and light 
and marvellous beauty to many a monastic cell that to the eyes of 
the world is bleak and comfortless. 


4. THE SONG OF SAINT ITA 


This love has a million modes; in fact it has its own mode in 
every soul that finds Christ. Where human love stops short at one 
relationship, Divine Love is infinitely varied and can change its 
expression from one day to the next. Christ is not only Spouse but 
brother, sister, father, mother, Creator, Master, child. The love of 
Christ in His Childhood is one of the more usual modes of this love, 
and it is very delicate and beautiful. It is this love that is expressed 
in the old Irish song /siicdn, the song which Saint Ita composed to 
tell of her love for the Christ-child. She tells us how happy she is in 
her diseartdn, her little hermitage, because [sticdn, the Child Jesus, 
is with her. He is her Child, and she is His mother, and she feels that 
the whole riches of the world is in her arms. 


{sticdn, 

My nurseling in my diseartdn! 
Let cleric boast his treasures—all 
Is vanity, save {stican. 


Those who know nothing of mysticism will easily dismiss this 
experience as imagination. Yet the lives of the saints and servants 
of God give us ample evidence of this coming of the Holy Child to 
those who have truly given all to God. There is no question of a 
physical vision; the experience is far more profound and spiritual. 
The best sign of its authenticity is that it leaves the soul entirely 
detached from all things but God and so full of sweetness that 
bitterness can never more dwell in it. 

There are, as has been said, a multitude of ways in which the 
union of the soul with its Spouse may be expressed. This is the 
work of the Holy Spirit demanding, nevertheless, the soul’s co- 
operation. For love is the gentlest of all things and so Infinite Love is 
infinitely gentle and delicate and will never obtrude itself where it 
is not wanted, or where it will not be in some measure understood. 
The bridal soul always possesses that chastity which is the antithesis 
of puritanism and which is full of gentleness and delicacy. Coarseness, 
vulgarity of mind, the spirit of frivolity—all these preclude true 
mystical experience and also preclude all real understanding ot it. 
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Let us then tread softly as we approach Ita’s little hermitage and 
listen to her song of love... . 


Jesu, with the host of heaven, 
To my heart each day is given. ... 


5. THE CRUCIBLE OF LOVE 


It is a remarkable thing that many of the saints gave most ardent 
expression to their love for God when they were suffering great 
interior darkness and dereliction. This is true, for instance, of 
Saint Thérése of Lisieux, who wrote her most lyrical passages and 
her most ardent poems on her love for Jesus during that last eighteen 
months of her life when her faith was so obscured that she feared 
to describe her state of soul lest she utter blasphemies. 

Love such as this has passed through the crucible: it has been 
“seven times purified”’. It has attained its consummation on Calvary. 

The soul that loves Christ cannot escape the fact that it is wedded 
to a Crucified Spouse. According as its love deepens this fact 
becomes larger and clearer. It is not something that comes from the 
outside, a fact to be reconciled with the joy and sweetness of love; 
rather it comes from within, being as it were the perfect flowering 
of love here below. 

The soul that comes to love Christ soon finds itself a stranger 
in the world of men and it comes to realise that the Heart of Christ 
is deeply sorrowful, because it is not known or understood by the 
generality of Christians. This immense sorrow that is in the Heart 
of Christ is freely, even joyfully, shared by the true Bride of Christ. 
By an intuition of love which needs no theological elaboration or 
explanation the loving soul knows that it can console the Heart of 
the Spouse by its own sufferings; and so it suffers gladly. 

But there is more to it than this. The true bride wishes to share 
the deepest secrets of the Heart of the Spouse and the deepest 
secret of all is that which is expressed in the very Name of the 
Spouse—Jesus, Saviour. The true lover of Christ feels called into the 
order of salvation and redemption. Christ is the innocent Lamb of 
God, Who took on Himself the sins of the world. He came, not to 
judge the world, but to save the world. He allowed iniquity to have 
its will in making Him suffer and He endured all that He might save 
those who made Him suffer. 

The Bride is called to a share in the redemptive work of the Spouse. 
This means suffering, bearing the Cross, sharing in the disgrace and 
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abjection of Calvary. How mistaken they are who think that “‘bride- 
mysticism” leads to self-indulgence or to an _ individualistic 
spirituality! There is no spiritual conception that contains either 
so much self-sacrifice and so much true fraternal charity. If the 
Spouse loved sinners and those who persecuted Him even to the 
death of the Cross, the Bride must follow Him along the same road, 
however haltingly and timidly. 

Yet this union of Bride and Spouse brings with it most precious 
gifts: peace and joy and sweetness, a fire in the heart that nothing 
can extinguish. Not the epicure, not the aesthete, not the philosopher 
can be said to live according to the fullness of living, but the soul 
that has found Christ. For such a soul life’s problem has been solved: 
the heart has found that which every heart desires, the mind has 
found that truth by which every mind is enlightened, the feelings 
have found a love that is the perfect fulfilment of all true and noble 
feeling. For it was the Spouse Who said: “Come to Me all you who 
labour and are heavily burdened and I will refresh you”. The more 
deeply the soul is united to Christ the more fully does it find refresh- 
ment and peace. 


6. A MYSTICAL RENEWAL? 


There is evidence today of a widespread renewal of the mystical 
life of the Church. Vocations to the enclosed life of prayer are on 
the increase in spite of the difficulty of suiting modern temperaments 
to ancient rules and institutions. In nearly every country the last 
few years have seen the birth of new magazines devoted to spiritual 
matters. There is also the fact that the Lord seems to be giving 
mystical graces not only to enclosed contemplatives, but also to 
religious leading an active life and even to people in the world. 

It is remarkable that so many of those who are brought into close 
union with Christ are Marian Souls. Mary seems to be entrusted by 
God with a definite and unmistakeable mediating role in the forming 
of contemplative souls. She forms them as she formed Christ; she 
strengthens and encourages them and solves their problems. Her 
power is amazing. Her proximity, her readiness to help is quite 
extraordinary. And she leads the soul always, unerringly, to Christ. 
She teaches adoration, thanksgiving, love. Above all she teaches that 
deep delicacy and gentleness that makes us fit to associate closely 
with Him Who before all else was meek and humble of heart. 


SACERDOS 


CHRONICLE 
FILMS 


EARS AGO Monsignor Knox made the point that the interest 

of popular newspapers in religious matters was the result, 

not of an increase in religious feeling but of a desire to talk 
about religion. It is when the public mind becomes less easy on the 
topic that it is more freely ventilated. He entitled his chapter, “The 
Boom In Religion’’. 

I am reminded of this by the current glut of so-called “religious 
films”, a glut which shows no signs of diminishing. As I write, a 
publicity announcement just received tells me that Ousler’s The 
Greatest Story Ever Told will go before the camera next year with 
an international cast which will include John Wayne as “The 
Roman”, Sidney Poitier as Simon of Cyrene and the possibility 
that Alec Guinness may double the role of Herod the Great and 
Herod Antipas. The part of Our Lord is to be entrusted to a little- 
known German actor, Max Von Sydow. We are told that it took 
the efforts of three writers, their labours on the Four Gospels and 
the Old Testament plus a two year survey in the Holy Land in 
addition to an elaborate research [sic] of the writings relating to 
Jesus in order to produce the scenario for this new film on the life 
of Our Lord. The producers tell us that “the film’s theme, com- 
passion and man’s humanity to man, is desirable to men of all 
faiths. We expect this film to live for many years’’. 

All this while the Press notices about Hollywood’s latest essay 
in religious exploitation, King of Kings, are being written. Here 
indeed is a “‘boom in religion”, a celluloid boom. 

I have just returned from a visit to New York where I had the 
interesting experience of attending a showing of King of Kings in 
the Great White Way and of discussing its merits with a group of 
American critics, Catholic and non-Catholic. From the professional 
critics, Catholic and non-Catholic, it received damaging reviews. 
From the parochial magazines it had the customary uninformed 
and uncritical adulation reserved for any film publicised as 
“teligious”. The Legion of Decency, which is the official film- 
reviewing office authorised by the American Catholic hierarchy, 
placed the film in its Special Category, reserved for those films 
which “while not morally offensive in themselves, require some 
analysis and explanation as a protection to the uninformed against 
wrong interpretations and false conclusions”. Under this classi- 
fication, while mentioning the film’s inspirational intent, the Legion 
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points out that the poetic licence taken in the development of the 
story renders it theologically, historically and scripturally inaccurate. 

There is little doubt that the film will have great box-office appeal. 
It has all the ingredients of the successful religious epic: crowds 
in an Eastern setting, grisly warfare with scenes of bloodshed which 
may well cause the faint-hearted to blanch, the touch of sex and 
sadism which are indispensable from such films, the emotionally 
significant scenes of the Birth at Bethlehem and the Crucifixion 
itself. Many Catholics may well feel spiritually uplifted by the 
sincerity, evident but inadequate, of Jeffrey Hunter in the role of 
Christ. There is no doubt that, as a spectacle, it is technically and 
artistically superb. 

As for the acting, one may praise highly the work of Ron Randell 
as Lucius the Centurion, Frank Thring as Herod Antipas, Robert 
Ryan as a revivalist-type John the Baptist, Rip Torn as Judas. 
One may even offer compliments to Siobhan McKenna for the 
tenderness with which she invests the role of Our Lady, limited 
and un-Catholic though the part be. 

But a truly religious film must have more than sentimental uplift 
if it is to rank as significant alongside the best in other forms of 
art which have made use of a religious theme. 

A film which satisfactorily deals with the life of Christ should 
have us leaving the cinema with feelings similar to those we experi- 
ence when we have attended a soul-searching retreat. The life of 
Christ is not a story to provide us with entertainment. It is an 
experience which should leave us with the conviction that “‘never 
man spake as this man speaks’’. Instead, King of Kings generates 
nothing but a comfortable sense of peace of mind: an example of 
the religion of inner feeling, a religion that concentrates on self. 
It could have been a film to move us to the very soul, holding up 
the mirror of truth so that we see ourselves as we are, as Peter saw 
himself in the eyes of Christ in the Judgment Hall. If it were an 
honest film, it could do just that. But it is not an honest film. It is 
made to fit a thesis which is other than that which we preach and 
believe when we say: ““The Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us”’. 

From the moment that we read in the publicity blurbs that it is 
“a story of The Christ who defied the ruthless splendour of Rome 
to bring to an oppressed people a ray of hope—hope in a greater 
glory than that of Rome, in a spiritual salvation which far trans- 
cends any power of man to impede”, we know that we are being 
faced with an example of that “funny interior feeling” which does 
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duty for faith in the hearts of many worthy people. Such a faith 
makes no demands on one’s intellectual or commercial standards. 
But Christ was not defying the ruthless splendour of Rome. He 
was not an underground fighter opposing an ideology. He was the 
Good Shepherd who was laying down his life for His sheep. 

When we read that “Jesus was thirty-three when he died a 
martyr” and that the screenwriter, Philip Yordan, “has succeeded 
to a remarkable degree in hewing to a reasonably non-denomination 
line. . . this story of suffering and the triumph of the human spirit’, 
ws know that whatever else we are going to see, it is not the Christ 
who said: “‘I and the Father are One’’, the Christ who said: ‘“‘Unless 
you eat the flesh of the Son of Man you shall not have life in you”’. 

In other words, it begins to look like a film that is being made to 
appeal to as large an audience as possible, which is the same thing 
as saying a film which is intended to make as large amount of 
money as possible. That is not necessarily a bad thing, but it is a 
dishonest thing if you first tell me that your sole object is to spread 
the truth. 

What is, in fact, the main object behind these mammoth ex- 
ploitations of religious stories and characters? Mostly they are 
calculated as reasonable risks in comic-strip-type projection of 
half-forgotten Sunday School characters. The word “Bible”’ still 
has power to evoke a dormant sense of moral responsibility and if 
the experience can be made at the same time to be sensually 
satisfying, as it is in so many “religious epics’, so much the better. 

In some cases, as with the late Cecil B. De Mille, the film-maker 
thinks that he is conferring a favour upon the people by introducing 
them to the good things contained in the Bible. DeMille claimed to 
be bringing the Bible to the people, a Bible, however, which was 
very much according to the word as made known to DeMille. 


The promotors of The Greatest Story Ever Told, to be launched 
next year, “think it an opportunity to be relating this story at the 
time of a great ideological struggle for men’s minds”. 

No true Christian is antisemitic. All true Christians will acknow- 
ledge that grievous wrongs have been perpetrated by Christians 
upon the Jewish race during the course of history. Let us agree that 
the appalling treatment of so many millions of Jews during the 
Nazi regime in Europe was a crime against humanity in which 
we are all, to some degree, involved. It still remains historically 
true that the human instruments which encompassed the death of 
Jesus Christ were those leaders of His own people who, in His 
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own day, called down upon themselves and their children the blood 
which they were about to shed. 

No one with a shred of Christian charity in his heart could 
condone the senseless and insulting jingles with which, I am told, 
Irish youngsters in New York were wont to taunt their little Jewish 
comrades. This kind of persecution, though it helps to explain the 
sensitiveness of Jewish producers of films dealing with the life of 
Christ, cannot really justify the completely unhistorical slanting of 
the script of King of Kings. 

The Prologue which shows us Pompey’s attack on Jerusalem 
in 63 B.c. in which, according to Cicero and Josephus, no harm 
was done to the priests or the Temple, telescopes this event with 
the sack of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 and the destruction of Solomon’s 
Temple. This is made the excuse for the statement that, since the 
High Priests were appointed by Rome, the Jewish people held 
them in contempt. At no point in the film are we allowed to see 
a Christ who claimed to be God. It is at the Baptism in the Jordan 
that Christ seems to receive the call as Messiah. The Sermon on 
the Mount is a “scissors and paste” affair, a grouping together of 
the best-known texts, violently torn from context, presenting the 
Victorian Gentle Jesus, conveniently omitting anything which could 
show Him in a more demanding light. Avoiding the implications 
of a Church founded and a doctrine imposed, Simon is called 
“Peter, a rock on which I will build’. The miracles selected for 
the camera are those which might easiest be emulated by the 
modern faith healer. No Feeding of the Five Thousand, no Raising 
of Lazarus. Judas is a member of the underground movement led 
by Barrabas who betrays Christ out of loyalty to the Movement. 
No sight of the cleansing of the Temple by an angry Christ. No 
plotting by the Sanhedrin. No offering or acceptance of the thirty 
pieces of silver. No mention of the difficulty which the Sanhedrin 
have in obtaining from the time-serving Pilate the sentence of 
death by crucifixion. No mention of the five attempts of Pilate to 
save Jesus from the death which the crowd is demanding. We do 
not even see the crowd. Instead, it is Pilate who is the vindictive 
and sole judge, determined to send Jesus to the cross. Contemp- 
tuously he appoints Lucius as “defending counsel’’ in view of the 
silence of the Accused. No washing of hands here. Pilate is all too 
eager for the death penalty. The surprised Barrabas, the people’s 
idol, is released “because your followers shouted louder than His”. 
Jesus does not commend His Mother to Saint John. We hear only, 
“Mother, behold thy Son”’, and in an inflection which might mean: 
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“To what a pass thy Son has come”’. The Centurion proclaims the 
Victim as “indeed the Christ’: but not “the Son of God”. 

This film, we are told, has been well received by Protestants, 
Muslims, Jews, non-believers. That is why it cannot be a film 
which has any validity for true Christians. It is impossible to present 
Christ otherwise than as he claimed to be, as Saint Peter describes 
Him: “The stone which the builders rejected. Prized by you, the 
believers, He is something other to those who refuse belief”. 

JOHN A. V. BURKE 
64 Priestfields, Rochester, Kent 


TELEVISION 


HAT FRIEND of Dr. Johnson who tried to become a philosopher 

but failed because ‘“‘cheerfulness was always breaking in” 

should have tried watching television during November. It 
was a good month for philosophers. Cheerfulness was out, gloom 
was in. Comedians were in short supply—no Hancock, no Sykes, 
and Charlie Drake reduced by an unkind fate to reruns. Instead, 
our screens were dominated by the two grim symbols of our age, 
the mushroom cloud and the television aerial. 

First, the Bomb. Russia’s resumption of nuclear testing raised 
all the old doubts and fears and questions again. How deadly were 
these weapons? What were the chances of survival for the human 
race after an all-out nuclear war? Could any circumstances justify 
a country in using these weapons? Or even in posssessing them? 
And what dire effects might the mere testing of nuclear devices 
have on ourselves and on generations still unborn? The television 
sages did not shirk these questions. They asked them and attempted 
to answer them, for our instruction if not for our comfort. Besides 
the regular current-affairs programmes—Panorama, Tonight, This 
Week—a number of specials on both channels were devoted to 
the same subject. Fallout (BBC) dealt with just that, The Bomb- 
makers (BBC) brought us Alan Whicker among the atomic scientists 
of New Mexico, Background to the Bomb (ITV) traced the history 
of the early experiments and the two bombs dropped on Japan. 
There was even a session of Look Here (UTV) devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the dangers of nuclear fallout in Ulster (how provincial 
can we get?). 

No very clear answers emerged but we were at least provided 
with some of the raw material from which to form a judgment. 
Some of the more lunatic exaggerations were disposed of, from the 
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British left-wing extremists (“Better Red than radio-active’’) to the 
American right-wing extremists (“Strontium 99 builds bonny 
babies”). Somewhere in between lies the truth: it is clear that there 
is real danger in atmospheric testing but it is also clear that the 
extent of the danger is often deliberately distorted for propaganda 
purposes. In a field where so much is speculation ITV’s Background 
to the Bomb did a valuable service by bringing us up against the 
two incontrovertible realities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Almost 
unbearably poignant film shots were shown—the great column of 
writhing, twisting vapours towering monstrously into the sky, the 
ravaged city of Hiroshima with 80,000 human beings buried beneath 
its miles of smoking rubble, the horribly disfigured bodies of the 
dead, the scarcely less horribly disfigured bodies of the living who 
lined up patiently to have their wounds dressed. And all this was 
wrought by a 20-kiloton bomb, a mere infant among the megaton 
monsters of today. It was salutary to be reminded of these things, 
salutary also to be reminded that the only two nuclear bombs ever 
used in war were used by the West. 

The other main topic of interest on last month’s television was 
television. The first week of November saw the silver jubilee of the 
beginning of BBC television, the world’s first television service. It 
was an occasion for congratulation and reminiscence and we had 
both in plenty. It was also an occasion for appraisal, for an inquity 
into the effects that twenty-five years of television have had on the 
world, and the BBC programme Television and the World attempted 
to make such an inquiry. This massive documentary, lasting ninety 
minutes and made at a cost of over £20,000, brought us on a com 
ducted tour of the television studios and audiences of the world. 
As a work of art, it lacked polish: it was less a documentary that 
the raw material for a documentary. But as a piece of social comment 
it was profoundly thought-provoking and more than a little 
depressing. 

There are now more than one hundred million television receivers 
in the world and that number is being added to daily (Japan alone 
produces 80,000 every week). Every day two new television stations 
open somewhere in the world. As Europe and North America reach 
saturation point the television aerials continue their march south 
wards and eastwards through the undeveloped lands of South 
America and Africa and Asia. Everywhere the immense influence 
of television over the minds of men is recognised and used to the 
full. And everywhere, it seems, it is used for ignoble ends, to peddle 
politics or to sell soap. Dictatorships of the right and left alike find 
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